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Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906–1945). 






Ken Wilber; Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 





Stupid people damage others and themselves. 


And this is more a matter of mentality than 


of intelligence … 


Low consciousness levels, and unwise mentalities 


are the perfect ingredients for actions with 


disastrous outcomes. 
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"Culture should be regarded as the set of distinctive 


spiritual, material, intellectual, and emotional features of 
society or a social group, which encompasses, in addition to 
art and literature, lifestyles, ways of living together, value 
systems, traditions, and beliefs." Culture is also at the heart 


of contemporary debates about identity, social cohesion, 


and the development of a knowledge-based economy. 



Derived from UNESCO’s Constitution 
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Foreword 


n the realm of business organizations, where value creation and meaning- 
making converge, lies a receptacle of immense significance for all 
stakeholders and society at large. It is within this dynamic arena that 


power exerts its influential hand, shaping the intricate tapestry of 
interactions, decisions, and outcomes. Understanding the interplay between 
power dynamics, organizational culture, and identity is paramount in 
unraveling the complexities that define and drive these entities. 
Throughout my explorations in the previous volumes of this series, I delved 
into the multifaceted dimensions of power, uncovering its nuanced role in 
the fabric of organizational existence. The conviction that power is not 
merely a force to be managed, but a dynamic catalyst for the realization of 
value and meaning, underpins this endeavor. 
This fourth volume builds upon this foundational understanding, delving 
even deeper into the symbiotic relationship between power and the broader 
ecosystem of business organizations. It's evidence for the idea that real 
understanding results from embracing a holistic view, which recognizes the 
inherent relationships between power structures in business contexts. 
To embark on this journey is to embrace the challenge of comprehending the 
intricate workings that underlie the success and vitality of business 
organizations. It is a commitment to unraveling the threads that bind power, 
organizational culture, value, meaning and identity, recognizing their 
collective influence in steering towards positive outcomes. 
As we board on this exploration together, may we navigate the terrain with 
curiosity, diligence, and a keen awareness of the transformative potential 
that lies within our grasp. It is my hope that this volume serves as a beacon, 
illuminating the path towards a deeper understanding of the intricate dance 
of power dynamics, culture, value, and identity within the tapestry of 
business organizations. 
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- Introduction 



iven the fact that social power is inherently related to people, 
knowing organizational cultures is paramount to comprehending the 
power tapestry in business organizations. When searching power 


dynamics, we encounter the topics of identity, values, and meaning that, in 
combination, provide insights into the interconnected forces that shape 
modern workplaces. 


This book embarks on a journey through twelve chapters, each 
meticulously crafted to illuminate a facet of this dynamic tapestry. As we 
delve into the depths of organizational intricacies, we uncover the roots 
of culture, the significance of shared values, and the transformative power 
they wield. Join me as I navigate the landscape of successful companies, 
examining the indispensable role of organizational culture as the linchpin 
for collaboration, objectives, and positive outcomes. 


The latter forms the purpose of this book and a roundup of my previous 


works regarding power in organizations. 


After the introduction, this book contains the following twelve chapters: 



Chapter 1: Portraying Organizational Culture - Cultivating the Roots 


Begin the exploration by tracing the origins of organizational culture to 
the cultivation process of agriculture. Uncover the essence of culture 
through nine key aspects such as shared values, beliefs, and rules that 
define its fabric. 


Chapter 2: Why Organizational Culture Matters - Cornerstone of 
Success 


Dive into the pivotal role of organizational culture as the cornerstone of 
successful companies. Explore how it becomes the driving force leading 
to objectives and positive results through collaboration and mutual 
understanding. 
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Chapter 3: Supporting Theories and Models - Illuminating 
Perspectives 


Examine the work of eight renowned authors who dissect what individuals 
do within organizations, why they do it, and the profound significance it 
holds. Gain insights into the supporting theories and models that shape 
our understanding of organizational dynamics. 


Chapter 4: Classifying Frameworks - Unveiling Organizational 
Structures 


Highlighting two influential frameworks: Quin & Rohrbaugh’s Company 
Values 
Framework 
and 
Gideon 
Kunda’s 
Conviviality-Procedural 


Classification system. Explore the diverse classifications that shape 
organizational frameworks. 


Chapter 5: Beating the Odds - Overcoming Obstacles 


Navigate through strategies to overcome obstacles hindering organiza- 
tional success. Draw inspiration from Gary S. Topchik’s insights into 
managing workplace negativity and discover ways to beat the odds. 


Chapter 6: The Value-Meaning-Value Cycle - Reciprocity in Action 


Explore the intricate interplay between managers, supervisors, and 
employees, unraveling contested values that lead to meaning. Through 
concise examples, witness the reciprocal influence that molds thinking, 
acting, and expectations, ultimately enhancing values for products, 
services, and the entire organization. 


Chapter 7: Shared Identity - Dimensions and Dynamics 


Examine key dimensions and dynamics of organizational identity. Delve 
into Joan Martin's perspectives on integration, differentiation, and 
fragmentation, along with a unique consideration of the role of similarities 
and differences in organizations. 


Chapter 8: Org. Culture and Power Dynamics - Navigating 
Relationships 


xi 



Take a deep dive into the relationships between power, organizational 
culture, identity, values, and meaning. Uncover the nuances of power 
dynamics and their profound impact on the organizational landscape. 


Chapter 9: Company Alignment - A Dynamic Imperative 


Stress the importance of having an aligned company and present a 
Dynamic Model suitable for business organizations. Engage in a brief 
discussion on the significance of alignment in fostering organizational 
success. 


Chapter 10: The Modern Workplace and IT - Navigating the Digital 
Realm 


Shift focus to the impact of IT and the digital revolution in business 
organizations. Discuss the uses, effects, and challenges posed by 
technology, accompanied by corresponding strategies to mitigate 
potential pitfalls. 


Chapter 11: The Knowledge and Power Interplay - Empowering 
Through Insight 


Highlight the role of knowledge as an empowerment instrument. Explore 
its impact on organizational culture, identity, values, and teamwork, while 
addressing the main pitfalls and offering strategies to avoid them. 


Chapter 12: Harnessing the Power Within - A Reflective Finale 


In the final chapter, reflect on the personal role individuals play in 
organizations and their contribution to the betterment of all involved. 
Conclude the journey by harnessing the collective power within, fostering 
growth, and enriching the organizational experience for everyone. 



The text contains further 6 text boxes, 4 graphics, 3 graphs, and 


2 diagrams. 
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1. Portraying Organizational Culture 



he world in which we live is made up of natural manifestations as well 
as concrete and intangible human expressions. The term "Culture" has 
a strong connection to the cultivation of land. Since the start of 


civilization, this activity has allowed humans to differentiate themselves as 
living, creative, and productive beings, capable of yielding valuable items that 
improve the quality of life. 


Organizations are social contexts where individuals collaborate to 


accomplish predetermined goals and objectives. They may speak on behalf 
of a neighborhood association, a charitable foundation, a firm, a religious 
organization, a political party, a military force, a labor union, or a business. 
Administrations do not have a culture; rather, they are a culture! People at 
work that develop their own identities are constantly engaged and accept or 
challenge power relations. 


Organizational culture refers to the shared values, beliefs, rules, customs, 


behaviors, and assumptions that shape the way people within an 
organization interact with each other, make decisions, and approach their 
purposes. It's the collective "personality" of the organization that influences 
how employees perceive their work environment, their colleagues, and their 
roles. Organizational culture goes beyond written policies, norms, and formal 
structures; it encompasses the unwritten instructions and implicit supports 
that guide employee behavior. 


Key aspects of organizational culture include: 


1. Values and Beliefs: These are the core principles and ethical standards 


that guide the organization's actions. They define what is considered 
important and what behaviors are encouraged or discouraged. 


2. Norms and Behaviors: Organizational culture sets the standard for how 


people behave and interact within the workplace. It influences whether 
collaboration, innovation, autonomy, or other behaviors are valued and 
promoted. 


3. Symbols and Artifacts: These are the tangible representations of culture, 


such as logos, mission statements, office layouts, and rituals. They convey 
the organization's identity and values to both employees and outsiders. 


4. Language and Communication: The language used within an organization 


reflects its culture. Certain terminology, phrases, and communication 
styles may be unique to the organization and reinforce its values. 
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5. Assumptions and Mindsets: Deep-seated assumptions and mental 


models about how things work within the organization can shape 
employees' perceptions, attitudes, and decision-making. 


6. Socialization and Onboarding: New employees learn about the 


organizational culture through the process of socialization and 
onboarding. They adopt the behaviors, values, and norms of the culture 
as they integrate into the organization. 


7. Leadership and Role Modeling: Leaders play a crucial role in shaping and 


maintaining the organizational culture. Their behaviors and actions set 
the tone for what is acceptable and expected. 


8. Adaptability and Change: Organizational culture can be resistant to 


change, but it's also important for an organization's ability to adapt to new 
challenges and opportunities. Balancing stability with the need to evolve 
is a delicate and crucial process. 


9. Subcultures: Larger organizations may have subcultures within different 


departments or teams. These subcultures can have unique values and 
behaviors while still being influenced by the overarching organizational 
culture. 



Understanding and managing organizational culture is essential for 


effective leadership, employee satisfaction, and overall organizational 
success. 


My portrayal of organizational culture is further dynamic, more akin to a 


video extract, and it is associated with a shared identity and contested or 
accommodating power relations. 


Cultural values and the resulting norms can support or undermine shared 


identities, after all. A culture that promotes diversity and inclusion enables 
individuals to express their distinct identities without fear of discrimination. 
Yet, power dynamics can influence how identities are recognized and 
accepted inside an organization. Therefore, a culture that celebrates 
diversity of identity and is inclusive can help ensure that different groups are 
represented more fairly and effectively. A more thorough explanation of the 
latter will be covered in the upcoming chapters. 
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2. Why Organizational Culture Matters 


rganizational culture is a cornerstone of any successful company, 
serving as the bedrock upon which its operations, interactions, and 
achievements are built. It is of paramount importance because it 


directly influences how people within the organization work together to 
achieve shared objectives and goals that hold added value and meaning. 


At the heart of effective teamwork lies mutual understanding. An 


organization's culture acts as a common language, a set of shared values, 
beliefs, and norms that facilitate clear communication. It enables individuals 
to decipher not only what is being said but also the underlying intentions and 
context. When employees understand each other, they can collaborate more 
seamlessly, anticipate needs, and make informed decisions that contribute 
to win-win situations and the company's success. 


Clarity in expectations is another fundamental aspect. A strong 


organizational culture ensures that roles, responsibilities, and performance 
standards are well-defined and communicated. When employees 
comprehend what is expected of them, they can allocate their efforts 
efficiently, focusing on tasks that align with the organization's mission. This 
prevents confusion, reduces redundancy, and maximizes productivity, 
leading to the achievement of goals with precision. 


Efficiency and effectiveness are indispensable for a thriving organization. 


Organizational culture promotes these qualities by fostering an environment 
of purposeful action. A culture that values innovation and continuous 
improvement encourages employees to seek efficient ways of performing 
tasks. Simultaneously, a culture of accountability ensures that effectiveness 
is maintained through robust monitoring and feedback mechanisms. 


The need for harmonious interactions cannot be overstated. People from 


diverse backgrounds and with differing personalities converge within an 
organization. A well-defined culture acts as a bridge, enabling individuals to 
interact respectfully, empathetically, and constructively. It promotes an 
atmosphere where conflicts are resolved fruitfully, misunderstandings are 
minimized, and a sense of unity prevails. 


Unity, an aspiration for many organizations, is nurtured by the shared 


values and common purpose inherent in a strong culture. It aligns employees' 
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efforts toward a collective mission, driving them to work collaboratively 
rather than in isolation. This shared vision fosters a sense of belonging, 
commitment, and motivation, which in turn enhances the quality of work and 
bolsters employee satisfaction. 


Organizational culture ensures furthermore alignment with processes and 


structures. As an organization grows, its structure and processes may change. 
A well-established culture serves as an anchor, helping individuals navigate 
shifts and adaptations seamlessly. It preserves the core identity of the 
company; even as external factors influence its direction. 


In brief, organizational culture is pivotal because it forms the framework 


within which individuals collaborate, understand expectations, and perform 
efficiently. It encourages harmonious interactions, unity, and alignment with 
the company's development. By providing a common language, purpose, and 
values, a robust organizational culture catalyzes achievement and success, 
making it a key player in the complex web of modern business dynamics. 


Said differently, a strong and positive organizational culture normally 


leads to higher employee engagement, improved performance, and better 
company’s results. On the other hand, a negative or dysfunctional culture will 
result in low morale, missed objectives, decreased productivity, and conflicts. 



To end this chapter the following key points sumarize the importance of 


organizational culture: 



• Organizational culture acts as a common language, facilitating mutual 


understanding among employees. 


• Clear expectations are established through culture, guiding roles, 


responsibilities, and performance standards. 


• A strong culture promotes efficiency and effectiveness by encouraging 


purposeful action. 


• Harmonious interactions are nurtured by culture, fostering respectful 


and constructive relationships. 


• Unity is achieved as culture aligns employees' efforts toward a shared 


vision and purpose. 


• Culture provides stability amidst structural and process changes, 


ensuring alignment. 


• Overall, organizational culture is vital for effective teamwork, clarity, 


efficiency, unity, and adaptability. 
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3. Supporting Theories and Models 


rganizational culture serves as a powerful force shaping employee 
behavior, interactions, and organizational identity. It's a complex 
blend of shared beliefs and values established by leaders, which are 


then communicated and reinforced to guide employees' perceptions and 
behaviors. 
Parker's concept of "a negotiated local organization of similarities and 
differences" underscores how culture accommodates both collective values 
and individual distinctions (Parker, 2000). 
To explain organizational culture, we must address key questions like: 


• What do people in the organization do? 


• Why do they do it? 


• What significance does it hold for individuals and the organization? 
Consequently, organizational culture is never evaluative but descriptive, 
embodying the organization's essence. The term is not static either; it evolves 
over time, adapting to changes. 
The next paragraphs will provide a concise overview of eight (8) valuable 
theories and models that can help classify and interpret organizational 
culture. Such information enables leaders, managers, researchers, and 
teachers to better understand, explore, and get deeper insights into the 
complexity of organizational processes. 



A. The authors and their works 



I. Hofstede's Cultural Dimensions Theory. 


Description: Hofstede suggests that there are six dimensions that can be 
used to describe and compare national cultures, which can also be applied 
to organizational cultures. These dimensions include power distance, 
individualism vs. collectivism, masculinity vs. femininity, uncertainty 
avoidance, long-term vs. short-term orientation, and tolerance vs. 
control. 


II. Quinn and Rohrbaugh: The Competing Values Framework. 


Description: In the book "Organizational Culture: Diagnosis and Change," 
the authors classify organizational cultures into four types based on two 
dimensions: internal focus vs. external focus and flexibility vs. stability, 
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which they denominate as clan cultures, developmental, or adhocracy 
cultures, rational, or market cultures, and hierarchy cultures. Each type 
of culture is characterized by a different set of values and beliefs, which 
lead to different ways of organizing and managing. 


III. Gideon Kunda: Conviviality-Procedural Classification System. 


Description: In his work the author proposes a matrix that classify the 
culture of an organization in the following 4 types: 
1. Factory: This type of organization is highly controlling and 


bureaucratic, with a focus on efficiency and productivity. 


2. Freezer: This type of organization is characterized by a lack of 


communication and participation, with a focus on maintaining the 
status quo. 


3. Friendly Zoo: This type of organization is more open and participatory, 


but it lacks a clear focus on goals and objectives. 


4. Full Balance: This type of organization is characterized by a healthy 


balance of all four dimensions, with a focus on both people and 
performance. 


IV. Peter Senge: The Fifth Discipline: The Art & Practice of The Learning 


Organization. Description: this author argues that organizations can learn 
and improve over time by adopting five disciplines: personal mastery, 
mental models, shared vision, team learning, and systems thinking. 


V. Joanne Martin’s Organizational Culture: Three Perspectives. 


Description: Martin proposes three different ways of viewing 
organizational culture: integration, differentiation, and fragmentation. 
The integration perspective sees culture as a unified whole, while the 
differentiation perspective sees culture as a collection of different 
subcultures. The fragmentation perspective sees culture as shattering 
and constantly changing and evolving. 


VI. Edgar Schein's Three Levels of Culture. 


Description: Schein proposed a model that divides organizational culture 
into three levels: artifacts and behaviors (visible elements), espoused 
values (explicit beliefs and values), and basic underlying assumptions 
(unconscious, taken-for-granted beliefs). He emphasized the importance 
of understanding the deeper levels to truly comprehend an 
organization's culture. 


VII. Daniel Denison's Organizational Culture Model. 


Description: Denison's model suggests that organizational culture can be 
assessed based on four key traits: involvement, dependability, 
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adaptability, and mission. He argues that these traits impact 
organizational effectiveness. 


VIII. Terrence E. Deal and Allan A. Kennedy’s Corporate Cultures: The Rites 


and Rituals of Corporate Life. 
Description: This influential book explores the concept of organizational 
culture and its impact on workplaces. It delves into how organizations 
develop unique cultures, the role of rituals and ceremonies, and how 
culture influences employee behavior and organizational success. The 
authors emphasize the importance of understanding and managing 
organizational culture to achieve better performance and effectiveness. 
The theories and models all help understand organizational culture from 


a different perspective but are too complex to be fully explained in this little 
book. Therefore, I encourage anyone who is interested to get the entire work 
and learn more about it. 


In the following paragraph, the reader will find a quick explanation of the 


theories and models given earlier regarding their key ideas and significance. 
I will, however, go into further detail with two of them in Chapter 4—the 
ones listed in the present section under II and III. 
B. Expected Impacts and influence. 


The blend of the ideas from the preceding authors contributes 


significantly to fostering an organizational culture that is not only efficient 
and result-focused but also positive in its impact. 


By leveraging Hofstede's Cultural Dimensions, organizations tailor their 


culture to fit specific objectives, creating an environment where employees 
align with shared values and contribute efficiently to desired outcomes. 


Quinn and Rohrbaugh's culture types facilitate streamlined management 


strategies, optimizing processes and ensuring alignment between culture 
and goals. 


Gideon Kunda’s Conviviality-Procedural Classification System. is a useful 


tool for understanding and assessing organizational culture from the 
standpoint of its social and productive aspects. It can help leaders identify 
the strengths and weaknesses of their organization's culture and make 
changes to improve it. 
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Peter Senge's learning disciplines empower organizations to embrace 


continuous improvement and innovation, catalyzing a positive culture that 
thrives on learning from mistakes and adapting to change. 


Joanne Martin's perspectives on organizational culture allow for a 


balanced approach, enabling organizations to harmonize unity and diversity 
effectively. 


Edgar Schein's model promotes alignment between behaviors and values, 


fostering a culture of integrity and consistency. 


Daniel Denison's model encourages organizations to develop adaptable 


cultures that embrace change, ensuring a resilient and innovative approach 
to achieving goals. 


Lastly, Deal and Kennedy's emphasis on rituals and ceremonies nurtures 


a culture rooted in shared experiences, enhancing employee engagement 
and a sense of belonging. 


These concepts can work together to create a web of beneficial effects 


that direct organizations toward a culture where effectiveness, positivity, 
and results peacefully coexist, fostering a vibrant and forward-looking 
workplace. 



Text Box 1 






The authors under consideration contend that an effective, goal-oriented, positive, 
collaborative, and forward-looking organization's culture must: 


• align with objectives; share values; streamline management per culture type; 


focus both on people and performance; have satisfied customers; learn from 
mistakes; adapt to change; harmonize unity with diversity; promote integrity 
and consistency; foster loyalty and collaboration; keep the well-being of 
employees and customers a priority; be resilient and innovative; achieve 
employee engagement and a sense of belonging. 
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4. Classifying Frameworks 



s said earlier, all the authors mentioned in the previous chapter 
help understand and interpret organizational culture from a 
different perspective. A thorough research and mapping of any 


specific organization would thus benefit from considering all, or as many as 
possible, of the theories, models, and frameworks mentioned in this text. 



Particularly the following two result being interesting and practical: 



A. Quinn and Rohrbaugh (1983): The Competing Values Framework. 



The authors classify organizational cultures into four types based on two 
dimensions: internal vs. external focus (horizontal axis) and emphasis on 
flexibility vs. stability (vertical axis), which they denominate as clan cultures; 
developmental, or adhocracy cultures; rational, or market cultures; and 
hierarchical cultures. 
The following graph depicts the indicated classification. 



Graph 1 


In each culture type, the values, and beliefs, just like the way of organizing 
and managing, would vary, as briefly exposed next. 
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1. Clan Cultures: 


• Values: 
Clan 
cultures 
prioritize 
collaboration, 
employee 


development, and cohesion. They emphasize teamwork, shared 
values, and a family-like atmosphere. 


• Organizing and Managing: In clan cultures, leaders act as mentors 


and facilitators. Communication is open and participatory. 
Decision-making is decentralized, and there's an emphasis on 
employee empowerment and engagement. These cultures 
encourage employee development and often have flat hierarchies. 


2. Developmental, or Adhocracy Cultures: 


• Values: Developmental, or Adhocracy cultures are innovative, 


dynamic, and entrepreneurial. They value creativity, adaptability, 
and risk-taking. Emphasis is on experimentation and staying ahead 
of the competition. 


• Organizing and Managing: Developmental, or Adhocracy cultures 


encourage a flat and flexible structure. Leadership supports and 
rewards innovation. Decision-making is decentralized, and 
employees are given the freedom to explore new ideas. These 
cultures value learning and continuous improvement. 


3. Rational, or Market Cultures: 


• Values: Rational, or Market cultures are results-oriented and 


competitive. They prioritize achieving goals, customer satisfaction, 
and market share. Emphasis is on delivering products/services 
efficiently and effectively. 


• Organizing and Managing: In rational, or market cultures, leaders 


are driven by performance and competition. Decision-making is 
focused on achieving measurable outcomes. There is a clear 
emphasis on accountability and meeting targets. These cultures 
often have a more hierarchical structure to ensure efficiency. 


4. Hierarchy Cultures: 


• Values: Hierarchy cultures emphasize stability, control, and 


efficiency. They value structure, rules, and consistency. 
Predictability and reliability are key aspects of these cultures. 


• Organizing and Managing: Hierarchy cultures have a clear chain of 


command and well-defined roles. Leadership provides direction 
and control. Decision-making is centralized, often involving senior 
management. These cultures prioritize clear processes and 
established procedures. 
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It's important to note that these culture types are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive, and organizations can exhibit characteristics of multiple types to 
varying degrees. The Competing Values Framework helps organizations 
understand their dominant cultural traits and identifies areas where they 
might need to balance or align these traits to better achieve their goals and 
objectives. 



B. Gideon Kunda (1992): Conviviality-Procedural Classification System. 



At its core, this organizational culture model focuses on two vital 


organizational dimensions: the social aspect of human interactions 
(horizontal axis) and the performance-driven dimension of delivering results 
(vertical axis). By merging these dimensions—conviviality and performance 
factors—the model discerns four distinct organizational types, elegantly 
depicted in graph 2. 



Graph 2 


The mentioned approach captures the intricate balance between how 


individuals collaborate socially and how the organization achieves tangible 
outcomes. 


The four distinct organizational types briefly described are the following: 


• Factory: This type of organization is highly controlling and bureaucratic, 


with a focus on efficiency and productivity. Performances run high, but 
the conviviality aspects are low. 
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• Freezer: This type of organization is characterized by a lack of 


communication and participation, with a focus on maintaining the status 
quo. Both the performance and the social activities are little. 


• Friendly Zoo: This type of organization is more open and participatory, 


but it lacks a clear focus on goals and objectives. Therefore, in these 
cultures the conviviality aspects are very positive, while there is a lack of 
productivity. 


• Full Balance: This type of organization is characterized by a healthy 


balance of all the dimensions, with a focus on both people and 
performance. It is what all organizations should be aiming for. 



The FFFF-classification system is a simple, but valuable tool for 


organizations that want to understand their culture and identify areas for 
improvement. It offers a potent tool for perceptive analysis and strategic 
alignment and can be used to assess the current state of the organization, 
identify desired changes, and develop a plan for implementing those 
changes. 



This method has been used by a wide variety of organizations, including 


businesses, government agencies, and non-profit organizations. It has been 
shown to be effective in helping organizations improve their culture and 
performance. 
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5. Beating the Odds 



esides what has already been said about organizational cultures, 
when assessing them, it is good to consider issues like 
organizational 
pride 
and 
loyalty, 
teamwork, 
effective 


communication, the type of behavior that the company rewards, 
accountability, the type and distribution of decision power, and useful 
supervision. All these issues contribute as well to creating a positive and 
successful organizational culture. 



Yet, it is all too common to encounter in organizations negative elements 


like stress, conflicts, distrust, nepotism, communication breakdowns, a lack 
of support from supervisors, and dissatisfaction, which contribute to a 
negative atmosphere and unproductivity on the work floor. 


The coming paragraphs will highlight how the positive and negative 


elements mentioned above can, respectively, boost or restrain an 
organizational culture. Since the negative elements must be addressed 
against all odds of destroying the organization, the paragraph that will then 
follow will provide advice for successful management actions in case the 
negative elements intertwine with the positive ones to the point of causing 
harm to the organization. 



• Positive Elements for Creating a Successful Organizational Culture: 



1. Organizational Pride and Loyalty: When employees feel proud of their 


organization's mission, values, and accomplishments, they are more likely 
to be engaged and committed. This sense of pride fosters loyalty and 
encourages employees to invest their best efforts into their work. 


2. Teamwork: Collaboration and teamwork are essential for achieving 


common goals. When employees work well together, they can share their 
skills, ideas, and knowledge, leading to increased innovation and 
problem-solving. 


3. Effective Communication: Open and transparent communication helps to 


avoid misunderstandings, keeps everyone informed about the 
organization's direction, and ensures that employees are aligned with the 
company's goals. 


4. Behavioral Rewards: Recognizing and rewarding behaviors that align 


with the company's values and goals encourages employees to exhibit 


B 
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those behaviors. This can include recognition programs, deserved 
promotions, and other incentives. 


5. Accountability: Employees taking responsibility for their actions and 


outcomes creates a culture of ownership. When people are accountable, 
they are more likely to strive for excellence and take ownership of their 
tasks. 


6. Decision Power Distribution: Empowering employees at various levels to 


make decisions related to their work promotes a sense of autonomy and 
responsibility. It can also lead to quicker decision-making and increased 
job satisfaction. 


7. Useful Supervision: Supportive and effective supervision provides 


employees with guidance, feedback, and resources to succeed. A good 
supervisor can create a positive environment that enhances productivity 
and morale. 



How the bad factors can influence your organization follows next. 



• Negative Elements That Can Impact Organizational Culture: 



1. Stress: Excessive workload, unrealistic expectations, and lack of work- 


life balance can contribute to employee burnout and reduced 
productivity. 


2. Conflicts: Unresolved conflicts between team members or departments 


can lead to a toxic environment, hinder collaboration, and negatively 
impact morale. 


3. Distrust: When there is a lack of trust between employees, teams, or 


leadership, it can impede effective communication and hinder 
cooperation. 


4. Nepotism: Favoring family members or friends for job opportunities or 


promotions can create resentment and undermine a fair and merit- 
based work environment. 


5. Communication Breakdowns: Poor communication channels or unclear 


communication can lead to misunderstandings, errors, and missed 
opportunities. 


6. Lack of Support from Supervisors: Ineffective or unsupportive 


supervisors can demotivate employees, hinder growth, and create a 
negative work atmosphere. 


7. Dissatisfaction: If employees are dissatisfied with their roles, 


compensation, or overall work environment, their productivity and 
engagement may suffer. 
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Realize further that in the heart of a busy organization, the interplay 


between positive and negative elements of organizational culture is ever- 
present, showcasing their impact and shaping the environment in which 
employees work and requiring management strategies to address them. 



• Management advice for successful actions 



In case of tangles between the following positive and negative elements 


of an organizational culture: 


Organizational Pride and Loyalty are evident among teams that feel a 


deep connection to the company's mission. However, instances of nepotism 
can erode this sense of loyalty. To minimize this negative impact, 
management needs to emphasize transparent and merit-based promotions, 
ensuring that employees feel their dedication is recognized fairly. 


Teams that excel in Teamwork see their efforts magnified by shared 


collaboration. Yet, occasionally, conflicts brew beneath the surface, 
threatening to undermine unity. Management's strategy here is to 
encourage open dialogue, create a safe space for conflict resolution, and 
promote team-building activities that strengthen relationships. 


Effective Communication is the backbone of successful projects, but 


communication breakdowns occasionally lead to misunderstandings. 
Management can implement here regular check-ins, clear communication 
channels, and training on active listening to bridge the gaps and ensure 
information flows seamlessly. 


The company's emphasis on Behavioral Rewards inspires employees to 


embody the organization's values. Still, concerns about stress can linger due 
to aggressive deadlines and high expectations. Management should realize 
in these cases the importance of balancing ambition with employee well- 
being, so they can introduce flexible work arrangements, stress management 
workshops, and realistic goal setting. 


Accountability is encouraged, yet the shadow of distrust can loom due to 


uneven distribution of responsibility and favoritism. Management can tackle 
this by fostering a culture of transparency, where decisions are explained, 
and opportunities are open to all. They empower employees by providing 
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training to take on responsibilities, thereby dispelling any feelings of 
favoritism. 


Empowering employees with Decision Power Distribution is a 


cornerstone, but the lack of support from supervisors can hinder growth. 
Management must recognize the critical role of supervisors and invest in 
their development, mentoring them to become supportive leaders who 
champion their teams' successes. 


In the face of dissatisfaction, stemming from unmet expectations and 


challenges, management proactively can seek feedback through surveys and 
one-on-one discussions. They must use this feedback to fine-tune policies 
and initiatives, ensuring that employee concerns are addressed and their 
voices heard. 


In short, the proactive approach taken by management is an aspect of 


optimism in a complex dance between good and bad factors. A healthy 
oganizational culture where workers feel respected, inspired, and driven to 
do their best can be developed by recognizing and resolving the negative 
parts and turning problems into opportunities for growth. Strong 
organizational leadership is necessary to do this. The harmful influences must 
be lessened, while fostering a more positive and effective organizational 
culture by regularly asking for employee feedback, encouraging open 
communication, resolving conflicts, offering suitable training and 
development, and exhibiting a commitment to fairness and transparency. 



Text Box 2 


“Managing Workplace Negativity" by Gary S. Topchik was the source 


for developing Chapter 5. It is a book that addresses the challenge of dealing 
with negativity in the workplace and provides strategies for fostering a more 
positive and productive organizational culture. 


It serves as a manual for supervisors, managers, and staff members 


who want to confront workplace negativity in a positive way by encouraging a 
proactive strategy for developing open communication, dispute resolution, 
and empowered teamwork. 
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6. The Value-Meaning-Value Cycle 


ypically, as soon as we employ the term culture, the concepts of 
norms and values pop up. Evidently, what characterizes culture 
more are its values and derived norms, or standards. This is not 


different in organizations where we deal with organizational cultures. 


But if values are so important, what exactly are they? 



We can see values as central ideals by which one judges one's own 


behavior and that of others, or as things that people think are good and right, 
that they want, and that they strive for. We can also say that values are moral 
goals or ideals that people cherish, pursue, and are motivated by. 


On the other hand, norms are translations of values into concrete actions. 


They can be considered guidelines for standards of desired behavior 
(commandments) or how not to behave (prohibitions) and are normally place- 
and time-bound. 


Values have an emotional concern; that's what people go for. In 


organizations, research has revealed that issues like personal development, 
freedom of action, involvement, acceptance, recognition, fair remuneration, 
and, above all, good relations with direct managers are valued by virtually 
everyone. 


Since values motivate people, they end up meaning something, or a lot, 


to them. In fact, organizations are places where meaning-making processes take 
place, as shown in their basic form in the next graphic. 



Graphic 1 
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To explain the process depicted above, I will try to sketch the following two 


settings: One for the public sector, as we understand it to operate in nations 
with a low perceived corruption index, and a separate one for the private sector. 
Example 1: for a Public Organization 
"Embedded within governmental structures (context) are bureaucracies that are 
bound by the necessity to adhere meticulously to legal regulations and 
established procedures (hierarchical culture). Consequently, a prevailing notion 
emerges that a civil servant who diligently abides by the legal framework while 
executing their responsibilities (value) is widely regarded as an exemplary civil 
servant (meaning). This prevailing belief influences the behavior of numerous 
civil servants, guiding them to consistently align their actions with legal 
provisions (expected behavior). These civil servants naturally anticipate 
acknowledgment and incentivization for their predictable adherence to 
expected norms." 



Example 2: for a Private Business Organization 
"In the realm of a technology startup (context), characterized by its fast-paced 
and innovative environment (adhocracy culture), a core value revolves around 
'bold experimentation' – the concept of taking calculated risks to drive 
groundbreaking advancements in the industry (value). As a result, employees 
come to understand that individuals who fearlessly propose and implement 
novel ideas, even if they involve some level of risk, embody the spirit of the 
company, and are deemed as instrumental catalysts for progress (meaning). This 
cultural tenet shapes the anticipated conduct of team members, motivating 
them to actively contribute inventive concepts and daring solutions in their 
projects (expected behavior). These employees naturally anticipate recognition 
and appreciation for their contributions, reinforcing the company's culture of 
innovation and daring exploration." 


It is more! The process of creating meaning in organizations goes further and 


reflects a dynamic interplay between various elements and follows the paths of 
context, culture type, company value, meaning for personnel, added value to 
products and services, and back to context and culture type. Here's a general 
description of this cyclic process: 


1. Context: The process begins with the organizational context, which 
encompasses the external environment, industry dynamics, legal and 
regulatory frameworks, and societal trends. This context provides the 
foundation upon which the organization operates. 
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2. Culture Type: Within this context, the organization establishes a culture 
type that defines its guiding principles, norms, and shared beliefs. Culture 
types can vary, ranging from hierarchical to adhocracy, and they shape the 
way people interact and make decisions within the organization. 
3. Company Value: Aligned with the chosen culture type, the organization 
defines its core values. These values represent the fundamental principles 
that guide the organization's actions, strategies, and interactions. Values 
serve as a compass for decision-making and behavior. 
4. Meaning for Personnel: The identified values are internalized by the 
personnel, creating a shared understanding of what is important and 
desirable. Employees recognize the connection between the company's 
values and their roles, finding personal meaning and purpose in contributing 
to these values. 
5. Added Value to Products and Services: As personnel integrate values into 
their work, they strive to add value to the products and services offered by 
the company. This value can manifest as innovation, quality, customer 
service, or any other aspect that aligns with the company's values and 
resonates with customers. 
6. Back to the Context and Culture Type: The value-added products and 
services influence the organization's positioning within the external context. 
As the organization's reputation and offerings evolve, they can impact 
industry trends and customer expectations. This dynamic feedback loop also 
influences the organization's culture type, as successes and challenges may 
lead to adjustments in cultural elements to better align with the changing 
environment. 
In fact, the described practice now resembles the following process: 




Graphic 2 
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time, individual actions reproduce and potentially transform those 
structures. It's a continuous interplay between agency (individual actions) 
and structure (organizational elements). In essence, this process proves the 
dynamic nature of organizational meaning-making, where context, culture, 
values, personnel, products, and external influences mutually influence each 
other in a cyclic manner. This cyclical process enables organizations to adapt, 
innovate, and remain relevant within a changing landscape while maintaining 
a strong sense of purpose and identity. 


The values of a company translate more deeply into core values. The 


mentioned values are the most important within the organization and, 
together with the mission and vision of the company, are the guiding 
principles that define its choices and identity. 



The topic of identity will be expanded upon in the following chapter. 



But before proceeding with 


chapter 7, I need to reiterate 
something 
from 
my 
book, 


‘Boosting Power in Organizations’. 
This is so important since it 
constitutes a big mistake when 
companies ignore it in their 
organizations. I refer particularly to 
the grounding of the companies’ 
values, mission, and vision into an 


embedded system of its culture, identity, processes, and structures, so that 
not only everybody gets to know what is expected from them, but that they 
will also have the assurance that they will receive assessment, get rated, and 
be rewarded to the extent that they make their contribution to the 
organization’s success by practicing its values. Diagram 1 sketches the 
process that HRM must fulfill to accomplish this goal. 


Research has proven that such a value-based management system is what 


creates great companies that achieve extraordinary results with ordinary 
people. To end this chapter, I also recap from my previous book that 
universal human values work wonderfully in a mixed cultural setting, acting 
as a unique instrument that can bridge differences and bring unity to 
diversity. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights is an excellent source 
for finding such values. 



Diagram 1 
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7. Shared Identity 



rganizational identity can be thought of as the embodiment of an 
organization's values, principles, and public image. It is a dynamic 
idea that changes with time under the impact of both internal and 


external causes. In a complicated and competitive world, a strong and well- 
defined organizational identity is a potent instrument for alignment, 
inspiration, and uniqueness. Building trust and long-lasting relationships with 
stakeholders is based on it since it reflects an organization's character, 
beliefs, and objectives. The basic essence and self-perception of an 
organization are encapsulated by this multidimensional term. One 
organization can be identified from another by their distinctive fingerprint, 
defining features, and leading story. To comprehend organizational identity, 
one must delve into several key dimensions and dynamics: 


A. Key dimensions and dynamics of organizational identity 


- Recognizable and Knowable: Organizational identity should be both 
recognizable and knowable to internal and external stakeholders. It should 
possess distinct qualities or characteristics that set the organization apart in 
the eyes of others. At the same time, it should be understandable and 
knowable, allowing people to grasp and identify with it. 
- Dependence on the Organization and Others: The extent to which 
organizational identity depends on the company itself versus external 
perceptions can vary. While an organization can actively shape its identity 
through its actions, values, and communications, external actors, including 
customers, employees, and the broader society, also contribute to shaping 
the perception of the organization's identity. 
- Role of Values, Mission, and Vision: Values, mission, and vision statements 
play a pivotal role in defining organizational identity. Values represent the 
fundamental principles and beliefs that guide the organization's behavior. 
The mission statement outlines the organization's purpose and reason for 
existence, while the vision statement articulates its aspirations and future 
goals. Together, these elements form the moral compass that shapes a 
shared identity. 
- Discourse, Similarities, and Differences: Organizational identity is 
articulated through discourse, which includes the language, narratives, and 
stories that the organization tells about itself. It involves highlighting both 
similarities (what it shares with others) and differences (what sets it apart). 
These narratives shape the way the organization is perceived and how it 
perceives itself. 


O 
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- Fixed and Variable Elements: Organizational identity consists of both fixed 
and variable elements. Fixed elements include the organization's history, 
foundational values, and long-standing traditions. Variable elements may 
change over time, such as strategic direction, leadership, and market 
positioning. Balancing these elements is crucial in maintaining a coherent 
identity. 
- Complexity vs. Simplicity: Organizational identity can be as complex or as 
simple as the organization requires. Some organizations may have 
multifaceted identities that reflect their diverse portfolio or multifaceted 
missions. Others may prefer a simpler, streamlined identity that emphasizes 
a single core value or competency. 
- Vagueness vs. Clarity: Clarity is vital in ensuring that organizational identity 
is easily understood and embraced by stakeholders. However, a degree of 
vagueness or ambiguity can sometimes be strategically useful, allowing the 
organization to adapt to changing circumstances or appeal to a broader 
audience. 


B. Organizational Identity: Its Meaning and Significance 


- Meaning of Organizational Identity: Organizational identity refers to the 


distinct and enduring personality, character, and self-concept of an 
organization. It embodies the organization's values, beliefs, culture, 
mission, vision, and its unique story. Think of it as the organizational 
soul—a core that defines what the organization stands for and how it 
presents itself to the world. 


- Significance of Organizational Identity: 
1. 'Us' vs. 'Them' Relationships: Organizational identity is pivotal in defining 


who 'we' are as an organization and distinguishing 'us' from 'them'—other 
organizations or competitors. It cultivates a sense of belonging among 
employees, creating a shared sense of purpose and unity. This unity can 
foster a strong sense of identity and amity within the organization, 
motivating employees to work towards common goals. 


2. Acceptance Within Certain Circles: Organizational identity plays a crucial 


role in determining acceptance and recognition within specific circles. This 
extends to customers, partners, investors, and other stakeholders. A well- 
defined and respected identity can open doors, build trust, and create a 
positive reputation, making it easier to form partnerships, attract talent, 
and engage customers. 
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3. Opportunities and Threats: Organizational identity can present both 


opportunities and threats. When effectively aligned with market needs 
and stakeholder expectations, it becomes a source of competitive 
advantage. Conversely, a misaligned or negatively perceived identity can 
hinder growth and lead to reputational risks. Adapting the identity to 
changing circumstances and ensuring it resonates with evolving market 
dynamics is critical. 


4. Strategic Concept: Organizational identity is a strategic concept because 


it informs strategic decisions and actions. It guides the development of 
mission and vision statements, shapes the organization's culture, and 
influences decision-making. A well-crafted identity can serve as a strategic 
anchor, helping the organization stay true to its core values and purpose 
amid challenges and opportunities. 



C. Joan Martin’s three perspectives 
A total unit within an organization is a myth. It is about the degree of 


integration, differentiation, and fragmentation and how the relationships 
contribute to or hinder achieving the objectives. 


Next follows an evaluation of Joan Martin’s view, exploring these other 


takes on how they can shape cultural identity in organizations and indicating, 
where possible, what the best management practices are to take advantage 
of the situation. 


Martin's three perspectives align with the idea that organizations are 


complex and dynamic systems, often characterized by varying degrees of 
cohesion. How the parts of interconnection are managed can significantly 
influence the cultural identity of the organization. 
Integration: 


• Definition: Integration refers to the extent to which different parts or 


units of an organization are interconnected and work cohesively toward 
common objectives. It's a measure of unity within the organization. 


• Cultural Identity Implication: High integration can foster a strong shared 


cultural identity where employees across different units feel a sense of 
unity and alignment with the organization's values and goals. 


• Best Management Practice: Encourage cross-functional collaboration 


and communication to maintain a sense of unity. Use shared values and 
missions as guiding principles that permeate the entire organization. 
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Differentiation: 


• Definition: Differentiation refers to the degree of specialization or 


diversity within an organization. It's about recognizing and valuing the 
unique functions and skills of different units or teams. 


• Cultural Identity Implication: Effective differentiation can enhance 


cultural identity by allowing each unit to develop its own identity while 
still aligning with the broader organizational culture. 


• Best Management Practice: To foster a culture of acceptance and 


collaboration, organizations should balance recognizing subcultures with 
maintaining a strong sense of shared identity, ensuring that diversity 
doesn't lead to loneliness or rivalry. 



Some more recommendations for cases where the organization turns 


out to be differentiated are: 
1. Communication: Encourage open communication and exchange of ideas 


between different subcultures. This can help bridge gaps and promote 
understanding. 


2. Integration: Identify common values and goals that all subcultures can 


rally around. This creates a sense of unity while respecting diversity. 


3. Leadership: Develop leaders who can navigate and bridge different 


subcultures, fostering collaboration and shared purpose. 


4. Inclusion: Ensure that all subcultures feel included in the central 


organizational narrative, so that they can contribute to and identify with 
the shared identity. 


5. Learning: Embrace the opportunity for cross-cultural learning, where 


insights and practices from one subculture can positively influence others. 



Fragmentation: 


• Definition: Fragmentation occurs when there is a lack of coordination or 


connection between different units or departments within an 
organization. It can result in isolated pockets of activity. 


• Cultural Identity Implication: Fragmentation can weaken cultural identity 


if it leads to silos where units develop distinct, disconnected subcultures. 


• Best Management Practice: Implement strategies to break down silos 


and encourage cross-functional teams. Create opportunities for 
employees from different units to collaborate and share experiences, 
fostering a more cohesive cultural identity. 
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D. Focus on Similarities and Differences 
In national and organizational cultures, we encounter similarities and 


differences. Yet, differences are, in general, accentuated to identify a person 
or group of people. We thus get identities based on differentiation. 



In the following paragraphs, the argument will be that while 


differentiation indeed facilitates our capacity to distiguish between two 
people or groups of people, the definition of identities in national and 
organizational cultures must also consider similarities, and that both vary 
depending on the context, goals, and nature of the groups involved. 


The exploration of whether similarities or differences should be 


accentuated will further consider the existence of homogeneous and 
heterogeneous groups, along with the potential benefits and disadvantages 
in each case. 


The mentioned exploration also reveals that the approach to emphasizing 


similarities or differences is totally context dependent. In homogeneous 
groups, recognizing and appreciating unique attributes might encourage 
individuality and creativity, while in heterogeneous groups, acknowledging 
commonalities can promote inclusivity and shared identity. Striking a balance 
is often the key. 


For a better understanding I must clarify that while the terms 


homogeneous and heterogeneous are open to debate in a social setting, and 
that clear criteria should exist to determine what pricisely is meant by them, 
here, for reasons of simplicity, the focus wil be more on ethnic and other 
cultural aspects. 



Emphasis on Differences 
1. Homogeneous Groups (Diverse Homogeneity – Mosaic): 


• Benefits: Emphasizing differences in homogeneous groups can foster a 


sense of individuality and uniqueness. It may encourage diverse 
perspectives and creativity, as individuals feel empowered to express 
their unique ideas. 


• Disadvantages: Overemphasizing differences in homogeneous groups 


can lead to division, competition, or conflict. It may hinder cohesion and 
shared identity, making it challenging to work collaboratively toward 
common goals. 
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2. Heterogeneous Groups (Dynamic Heterogeneity – Challenge): 


• Benefits: Highlighting differences in heterogeneous groups can promote 


diversity and inclusion. It acknowledges and values the unique strengths 
and perspectives that individuals from various backgrounds bring. It can 
lead to more comprehensive problem-solving and innovation. 


• Disadvantages: Excessive focus on differences in heterogeneous groups 


can sometimes reinforce stereotypes or lead to misunderstandings. It 
may create a feeling of 'otherness' among some group members, 
hindering effective collaboration. 


Emphasis on Similarities 
1. Homogeneous Groups (Harmonious Homogeneity – Unity): 


• Benefits: Emphasizing similarities in homogeneous groups can create a 


strong sense of shared identity and purpose. It can enhance teamwork 
and cooperation as group members align more easily on common goals 
and values. 


• Disadvantages: Overemphasizing similarities in homogeneous groups 


may stifle creativity and innovation. It might lead to groupthink, where 
diverse perspectives are not considered, potentially limiting growth and 
adaptability. 


2. Heterogeneous Group (Inclusive Heterogeneity – Synergy): 


• Benefits: Highlighting similarities in heterogeneous groups can help build 


bridges and connections. Finding common ground can reduce potential 
conflicts, enhance trust, and facilitate effective communication. 


• Disadvantages: Focusing too much on similarities in heterogeneous 


groups might overlook the richness of diverse perspectives. It may 
inadvertently suppress unique viewpoints, limiting the group's ability to 
innovate and adapt. 
A special consideration in the field of education may lead to giving all 


participants the same treatment in homogenous groups, while in 
heterogenous groups, differences may be seen as a challenge to deal with or 
as an asset and opportunity that lead to creativity and innovation. In the last 
case, the word diversity will fit better than the word heterogeneity. Finally, 
successful management of both similarities and differences requires 
sensitivity, open communication, and a commitment to fostering a culture of 
respect and inclusion. By understanding when to emphasize one or the other, 
organizations can leverage the strengths of their diverse workforce while 
building strong, cohesive teams. Next, graphic 3 depicts the model described 
above, which has been developed by the author of this text and presented 
as the Kaleidoscope model: 
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I chose the name Kaleidoscope because this symbol can represent the 


dynamic and ever-changing nature of groups, where individual similarities 
and differences combine to form intricate and useful patterns. Just as you 
can turn a kaleidoscope to reveal new configurations, groups can evolve and 
adapt, creating novel perspectives and outcomes through the interweaving 
of their members' unique and common qualities. 



E. Identification Processes in Organizations: Distinguishable Paths 
In the dynamic world of organizations, identification processes are critical for 
building a sense of belonging, alignment with goals, and shared purpose 
among 
employees. 
These 
processes 
can develop 
along 
several 


distinguishable paths, each driven by unique factors and dynamics: 
1. Spatial-Functional Identification: 


• Spatial Dimension: Spatial identification is rooted in the physical 


aspects of an organization. It involves the workplace itself— 
whether it's a traditional office, a modern co-working space, or a 
remote setup. The spatial dimension of identification relates to the 
physical environment where employees work. 


• Functional Dimension: The functional aspect centers on the specific 


roles and functions individuals perform within the organization. 
Employees often identify with their job titles, responsibilities, and 
the tasks they perform. For instance, marketing professionals may 
identify with their marketing team, while IT specialists may identify 
with the technology department. 


Organizational Culture Classification: The Kaleidoscope Model by H. I. Díaz 
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2. Generational Identification: 


• Generational Cohorts: Generational identification is shaped by the 


generational cohort to which employees belong, such as Baby 
Boomers, Generation X, Millennials, or Generation Z. Each 
generation brings its own set of values, attitudes, and experiences 
to the workplace. Employees often identify with their generational 
peers, sharing common experiences and perspectives. 


• Shared Values and Expectations: Generational identification can 


influence work-related values and expectations. For example, 
Millennials 
may 
prioritize 
work-life 
balance 
and 
social 


responsibility, while Baby Boomers may emphasize loyalty and 
career advancement. These shared values can shape the identity of 
generational groups within the organization. 



3. Professional Identification: 


• Occupational Communities: Professional identification centers on 


the occupation or industry in which employees work. People often 
identify with their professional communities, such as engineers, 
doctors, educators, or artists, which transcend organizational 
boundaries. 


• Shared Expertise: Professional identification is grounded in shared 


expertise, knowledge, and norms specific to a particular field. 
Professionals within the same occupation may identify with 
common standards and best practices, regardless of the 
organization they work for. 



The above distinguishable paths of identification are not mutually 


exclusive; individuals can simultaneously identify along multiple dimensions. 
For instance, a Millennial marketing manager (generational and functional 
identification) working in a collaborative co-working space (spatial-functional 
identification) may draw identity from all three paths. 


Understanding identification processes is crucial for organizations to 


foster a sense of belonging and alignment. Organizations can leverage these 
paths to create inclusive environments, tailor communication strategies, and 
design workplace policies that resonate with employees' diverse identities. 
By recognizing and respecting the multifaceted nature of identification, 
organizations can strengthen employee engagement, productivity, and 
overall cohesion. 
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8. Organizational Culture and Power Dynamics 



his book addresses the topics of organizational culture, identity, 
values, and meaning. Of course, all the mentioned topics are 
dynamic and relate to the use of power and power dynamics in 


organizations. 


Continuing, the reader will find a brief description of the 


relationships between all these forces and how they shape the modern 
workplace. 


A. Organizational Culture and Power Dynamics 


• Relationship: Organizational culture also influences power dynamics 


within a company. Culture sets the tone for how power is distributed, 
exercised, and perceived. 


• Impact: A culture that values transparency, collaboration, and open 


communication can lead to more egalitarian power relations. This 
encourages employees at all levels to contribute their ideas and 
perspectives, potentially fostering innovation. 


• Interference: Conversely, if the culture promotes hierarchical structures, 


secrecy, and limited decision-making access, power can be concentrated 
in the hands of a few. This may hinder innovation and create a sense of 
disempowerment among employees who feel excluded from decision- 
making processes. 



Next follows a concise description of how organizational culture and its 
created identity, values, meaning, and dynamics shape modern 
workplaces through their interconnected forces. 



B. Shaping Modern Workplaces: The Interconnected Forces of 


Organizational Culture 


Organizational culture is a dynamic and pervasive force that shapes 
modern workplaces through its interconnected elements: identity, 
values, meaning, and dynamics. Let's delve into how these components 
work together to influence the workplace environment and employee 
experiences: 



T 
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1. Organizational Identity: 


• Description: Organizational identity is the essence of who the organization 


is and how it defines itself. It represents the organization's character, 
purpose, and unique qualities. 


• Impact on Workplace: The organizational identity sets the tone for the 


workplace. It creates a sense of belonging and alignment among 
employees, fostering a shared identity and pride in being part of the 
organization. 
2. Organizational Values: 


• Description: Organizational values are the fundamental principles and 


beliefs that guide the behavior and decision-making within the 
organization. 


• Impact on Workplace: Values serve as a moral compass in the workplace. 


They influence how employees interact, make choices, and prioritize their 
work. Values promote a culture of integrity, ethics, and accountability. 
3. Meaning in Work: 


• Description: Meaning in work refers to the significance and purpose that 


employees find in their roles and contributions within the organization. 


• Impact on Workplace: When organizational values align with employees' 


personal values and aspirations, it enhances the sense of meaning in 
work. Employees are more engaged, motivated, and committed to their 
roles, leading to increased productivity and job satisfaction. 
4. Organizational Dynamics: 


• Description: Organizational dynamics encompass the patterns of 


interactions, behaviors, and communication within the workplace. 


• Impact on Workplace: These dynamics are deeply influenced by the 


organizational culture. A healthy culture promotes open communication, 
collaboration, and constructive conflict resolution. Negative dynamics, on 
the other hand, can lead to conflict, stress, and reduced productivity. 
C. Interconnected Forces 


• Identity and Values: The organizational identity and values are intricately 


linked. Values often derive from the core identity of the organization. 
When employees resonate with these values, it reinforces their 
connection to the organization's identity. 


• Identity and Meaning: A strong organizational identity can provide 


employees with a sense of purpose and belonging, enhancing the 
meaning they find in their work. Employees who identify strongly with the 
organization are more likely to see their roles as contributing to a larger 
mission. 
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• Values and Dynamics: Organizational values shape the dynamics within 


the workplace. For instance, a culture that values collaboration will foster 
more cooperative dynamics, while a culture that values competition may 
lead to more competitive interactions. 


• Meaning and Dynamics: When employees find meaning in their work, it 


often translates into positive workplace dynamics. Engaged employees 
are more likely to collaborate, communicate effectively, and support each 
other, leading to a healthier work environment. 


In the modern workplace, these interconnected forces of 


organizational culture work together to create a unique and dynamic 
atmosphere. A well-crafted and nurtured culture can enhance employee 
satisfaction, productivity, and retention, ultimately contributing to the 
organization's success. Conversely, a poorly managed or negative culture 
can lead to disengagement, turnover, and diminished performance. 
Recognizing the interplay between identity, values, meaning, and 
dynamics is essential for organizations seeking to create a thriving and 
inclusive workplace culture. 
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9. Company Alignment 



his text has already mentioned the term alignment over ten times. 
Also, in my previous book, "Boosting Power in Organizations," this 
concept was addressed to show its importance for business 


organizations. It was referred to as the "power chain in production and 
service organizations", as well as the "stairway to positive outcomes". In both 
cases, a diagram was used to illustrate the processes that were involved. 


A Dynamic Organizational-Business Model 
The next diagram 2 refers to a third way to illustrate the process of 


aligning a company from the outside-in so that clients’ needs are met with 
value propositions created by an operational model that in turn considers the 
company’s stakeholders requirements. 


The diagram will then be explained in terms of the interplay of forces that 


shape a modern workplace, considering the importance and meaning of the 
dynamics of organizational culture with its corresponding identity, values, 
and power issues. 






T 


Diagram 2 
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Diagram Explanation: Aligning the Modern Workplace Outside-In 


The diagram illustrates a strategic approach to aligning a company with 


the needs of its clients while simultaneously addressing the requirements of 
its stakeholders. This approach acknowledges the intricate interplay of forces 
that shape a modern workplace, with a strong focus on the dynamics of 
organizational culture, identity, values, meaning, and power issues. 


Key Elements in the Diagram: 


1. Outside-In Approach: The process begins by looking outward, 


recognizing that a successful organization must first understand and cater 
to the needs and expectations of its clients or customers. This external 
perspective serves as the starting point for strategic alignment. 


2. Client Needs: At the core of the diagram are the client needs, depicted 


as the central force guiding the entire alignment process. These needs 
encompass everything that clients require from the company's products, 
services, and interactions. 


3. Operational Model: Surrounding the client needs is the operational 


model, consisting of four interconnected elements: culture, processes, 
structure, and management systems and styles. These components 
represent the internal machinery of the organization that shapes how it 
delivers value to clients. 


4. Culture: Culture is represented as a foundational element, as it 


influences and reflects the collective identity, values, and beliefs of the 
organization. It permeates every aspect of the workplace and shapes how 
employees interact and make decisions. 


5. Identity and Values: Identity and values are highlighted within the 


culture element, as they play a pivotal role in defining who the 
organization is, what it stands for, and what it means for everyone 
involved. They inform the organization's purpose and provide a moral 
compass for its actions. 


6. Stakeholder Requirements: Beyond clients, the diagram acknowledges 


the significance of stakeholders, which include employees, shareholders, 
partners, and the broader community. Their requirements are crucial for 
the organization's sustainability and ethical responsibility. 
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The Interplay of Forces: 


• Client-Centered Approach: The diagram emphasizes 
that the 


organization's primary focus should be on understanding and meeting 
client needs. This external orientation ensures that the organization 
remains relevant and competitive in the market. 


• Operational Alignment: The operational model, consisting of culture, 


processes, structure, and management systems, is strategically aligned to 
serve as the engine that transforms client needs into value propositions. 


• Culture and Identity: The culture element, deeply rooted in the 


organization's identity and values, is depicted as the core of the 
operational model. This underscores the vital role of culture in shaping 
employee behavior, decision-making, and client interactions. 


• Stakeholder Engagement: The diagram acknowledges the broader 


stakeholder requirements, signifying that organizational success depends 
on not only satisfying clients but also considering the interests and 
expectations of all stakeholders. 
Power Dynamics: While not explicitly labeled, the power dynamics within 


the organization are inherent in the culture, processes, structure, and 
management systems. These dynamics can influence how decisions are 
made, how resources are allocated, and how stakeholders' interests are 
balanced. 


In summary, the diagram illustrates the modern workplace as a dynamic 


ecosystem where external clients need, drive the internal operational model. 
It underscores the importance of a client-centered approach, the role of 
culture in shaping behavior, and the need to balance stakeholder 
requirements. Moreover, it subtly acknowledges the intricate power 
dynamics at play within the organization, which are influenced by the culture, 
processes, structure, and management systems. This alignment practice is a 
complex but essential undertaking for organizations seeking long-term 
success in today's competitive and socially responsible business landscape. 


I close this chapter by giving thanks for the Japanese/TQM Dynamic 


Organizational-Business Model, which provides a practical and useful system for 
goal achievement, and ChatGPT, which, after receiving my data-iput, 
instructions and requirements, produced an eloquent narrative. 
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10. The Modern Workplace and IT 



o far, my book has dealt with organizational culture, identity, values, 
meaning, and power dynamics in business organizations, solely from 
the standpoint of the human being. However, no one can ignore or 


deny the role of information technology (IT) and digitalization in the modern 
work environment. Furthermore, that mentioned development brings along 
many benefits as well as hassles. 
Next, I will emphasize that the modern role of IT and the digitalization of 


organizations is pivotal in shaping power dynamics and influencing every 
facet of organizational culture, identity, values, and meaning. Here's a brief 
overview: 


A. Information Technology (IT) and the Digital Revolution 


IT and digital developments have become inseparable from the present-day 
organizational landscape. The integration of cutting-edge technologies has 
not only transformed the way businesses operate but has also deeply altered 
power dynamics within organizations. The rapid digitalization of processes, 
communication, and data management has unleashed a new potential for 
efficiency, innovation, and global reach. 
Information Technology (IT) serves as the backbone of modern 
organizational infrastructure, enabling smooth communication, data 
analysis, and automation. It empowers employees to collaborate across 
borders, access information in real-time, and adapt swiftly to changing 
market demands. The digitalization of workflows has streamlined operations, 
allowing for greater productivity and adaptability. 
Moreover, IT plays a pivotal role in the evolution of organizational culture. It 
fosters a culture of innovation, where technology-driven solutions become 
the catalyst for creative problem-solving and the pursuit of excellence. The 
adoption of digital tools also promotes transparency, enabling more 
informed decision-making and accountability. 
In terms of identity and values, digitalization has the potential to 
revolutionize how organizations present themselves to the world. Through 
online platforms, social media, and digital marketing strategies, companies 
can shape their brand identity and communicate their values to a global 
audience. This digital presence has the power to influence customer 
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perceptions and build lasting relationships. Additionally, the digital landscape 
offers new dimensions of meaning in work. It allows employees to engage 
with their roles in more dynamic and interactive ways, leveraging technology 
to enhance creativity, collaboration, and personal development. The 
digitalization of training and development programs, for example, opens 
opportunities for continuous learning and skill-building. 
In essence, the modern role of IT and the digitalization of organizations is 
nothing short of transformative. It reshapes power dynamics by 
democratizing access to information and enabling greater participation and 
collaboration. It influences organizational culture, identity, values, and 
meaning, propelling businesses into a new era of innovation, connectivity, 
and global impact." 
A crucial point, however, is that while digitalization brings about numerous 
benefits, it's important to acknowledge that it can also introduce challenges, 
mostly for certain customer characteristics. Particularly, it is known that 
passwords can represent a real burden, while apps do not always function 
smoothly. On top of that, many older and less educated people struggle with 
their mobile telephones and tablets, when they have any. Here's an 
elaboration on above issue and some strategies to address it: 


B. Challenges of Digitalization for Customers 


- Usability and Accessibility: Complex or poorly designed digital interfaces 


can be frustrating for customers, especially for those who are less tech- 
aware or have accessibility needs. This can lead to a negative user 
experience and, in some cases, customer agitation. 


- Tech Disparities: Not all customers have equal access to technology or 


possess the same level of digital literacy. Older groups of people, or 
individuals with limited exposure to technology may find it challenging to 
navigate digital platforms. 


- Technological Barriers: Outdated or incompatible devices may struggle to 


run newer applications smoothly, causing frustration for customers 
attempting to interact with a company's digital presence. 
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C. Strategies to Mitigate Challenges 


- User-Centric Design: Prioritize user experience and design digital 


interfaces with simplicity, intuitiveness, and accessibility in mind. Conduct 
user testing to identify pain points and make necessary improvements. 


- Multichannel Approach: Offer multiple touchpoints for customer 


interaction, including both digital and traditional channels. This 
accommodates diverse customer preferences and levels of technological 
proficiency. 


- Education and Support: Provide resources, tutorials, and customer 


support options to help users navigate digital platforms. This could 
include online guides, video tutorials, or dedicated support hotlines. 


- Feedback Mechanisms: Encourage customers to provide feedback on 


their digital experiences. Use this input to make iterative improvements 
to the digital interface and address specific pain points. 


- Accessibility Compliance: Ensure that digital platforms are designed to 


meet accessibility standards, including features for those with disabilities. 
This may include options for screen readers, text resizing, and keyboard 
navigation. 


- Optimized 
Performance: Regularly 
monitor 
and optimize 
the 


performance of digital applications to ensure they run smoothly across 
various devices and operating systems. 


- Personalized Assistance: Offer personalized assistance to customers who 


face challenges with digital interactions. This could involve guided 
onboarding, live chat support, or dedicated customer service 
representatives. 


- Hybrid Solutions: Consider hybrid approaches that combine digital tools 


with traditional methods, allowing customers to choose the interaction 
mode that suits them best. 


By addressing these challenges and implementing these strategies, 
organizations can create a more inclusive and user-friendly digital 
environment. This not only enhances the customer experience but also 
demonstrates a commitment to customer-centricity and accessibility, 
ultimately fostering trust and loyalty. 
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11. The Knowledge and Power Interplay 



n the intricate tapestry of organizational dynamics, knowledge stands as 
a potent force, wielding the potential to shape power dynamics in 
multifaceted ways. While it is true that knowledge can be challenged, 


reinterpreted, or even eclipsed, its influence on organizational culture, 
identity, values, and meaning remains undeniable. 


Knowledge as Empowerment: 


At its core, knowledge empowers individuals within an organization. It equips 
them with the insights, skills, and capabilities needed to navigate complex 
challenges, make informed decisions, and drive innovation. This 
empowerment lays the foundation for a culture of competence, where 
individuals feel confident and capable in their roles. 


Knowledge and Organizational Culture: 


The infusion of knowledge into an organizational culture fosters an 
environment of continuous learning and adaptability. It encourages a growth 
mindset, where employees are motivated to seek out new information, 
challenge conventional thinking, and embrace change. A culture that values 
knowledge becomes a breeding ground for creativity and innovation, 
propelling the organization forward. 


Identity and Knowledge Acquisition: 


As individuals accumulate knowledge, it inevitably influences their sense of 
identity within the organization. They begin to identify not only with their 
roles but also with the expertise and insights they bring to the table. This 
sense of identity is enriched by the recognition of one's contributions to the 
collective knowledge pool. 


Values and Ethical Knowledge: 


Knowledge is not merely about facts and figures; it also encompasses ethical 
principles and moral discernment. When individuals are equipped with a 
strong ethical knowledge base, it shapes the values upheld within the 
organization. This, in turn, guides decision-making processes and cultivates a 
culture of integrity and accountability. 
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Knowledge Networks and Collaboration: 


In the modern organizational landscape, knowledge networks are pivotal. 
They facilitate the exchange of ideas, expertise, and best practices among 
employees. These networks flatten hierarchies and create opportunities for 
individuals at all levels to contribute their knowledge, thereby democratizing 
power dynamics. 


Potential Pitfalls: 


While knowledge holds immense potential for positive influence, it is not 
immune to potential pitfalls. Misinformation, cognitive biases, and holding 
back information can hinder the constructive impact of knowledge. In such 
cases, it becomes imperative to implement robust knowledge validation 
processes and promote a culture of critical thinking. 


Knowledge can also be used to justify unethical or harmful behavior. For 
example, an organization may use its knowledge to develop marketing 
campaigns that manipulate and exploit consumers. This can damage the 
organization's reputation and undermine its values. 


How to use knowledge for good? 


Leaders can use knowledge to create a more positive and productive work 
environment by: 


• Sharing knowledge and expertise: Leaders should create a culture where 


employees feel comfortable sharing their knowledge and expertise with 
others. This can be done through formal training programs, mentoring 
programs, and informal knowledge-sharing activities. 


• Empowering employees: Leaders should give employees the authority 


and resources they need to make decisions and act. This can help to 
create a more engaged and motivated workforce. 


• Promoting 
transparency 
and 
accountability: Leaders 
should 
be 


transparent about their decision-making process and hold themselves 
accountable for their actions. This can help to build trust and credibility 
with employees. 
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Winding up: 


In the ever-evolving landscape of organizational dynamics, knowledge 
emerges as a key player, weaving its threads through culture, identity, values, 
and meaning. It has the power to uplift individuals, drive innovation, and 
instill ethical principles. However, it is essential to recognize that knowledge 
is not an isolated entity; it thrives within a supportive ecosystem of open 
communication, collaborative networks, and a commitment to continuous 
learning. 


Leaders can play a critical role in ensuring that knowledge is used to create a 
more positive and productive work environment, and to achieve good 
outcomes. 
Values and meaning play an important role in shaping how knowledge is used 
in organizations. Leaders who are committed to good values and a 
meaningful purpose are more likely to use knowledge in a way that benefits 
all stakeholders, including employees, customers, and the community. 
Here are some specific ways that leaders can use values and meaning to 
achieve good with knowledge: 


• Create a culture of shared values: Leaders can articulate and promote 


organizational values that support the good, such as integrity, fairness, 
sustainability, and respect for human rights. This can help to create a culture 
where employees are motivated to use their knowledge for the good. 


• Align knowledge with mission and purpose: Leaders can ensure that 


knowledge is used to support the organization's mission and purpose. This 
means using knowledge to develop products and services that are beneficial 
to society, and to conduct business in a way that is ethical and responsible. 


• Measure and reward progress towards values and meaning: Leaders can 


measure and reward employee progress towards organizational values and 
purpose. This can help to motivate employees to use their knowledge in a 
way that achieves good. 
By using values and meaning to guide the use of knowledge, leaders can 
create organizations that are more positive, productive, and impactful. 
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12. Harnessing the Power Within 



n this final chapter, we arrive at the culmination of an exploration into the 
intricate world of organizational power and culture. Throughout this 
book, we've journeyed through the corridors of influence, examining how 


power dynamics shape the very essence of modern workplaces. We've 
unraveled the significance of organizational values, meanings, identities, and 
culture, recognizing that they are the threads that weave the fabric of a 
company's existence. 
Our voyage has taken us through theories and models, practical tools, and 
strategies for rectifying when things go awry. We've underscored the 
importance of shared identities, aligning company objectives and operations, 
and fostering positive power dynamics to create thriving, resilient 
organizations. 
But where does this leave us? What should we take away from this 
expedition into the heart of organizational power? 
A Final Reflection: 
Organizational power is not inherently good or bad; rather, it is a force that 
can be harnessed to drive positive change or misused to sow discord. The 
true power lies in understanding and navigating this force within the context 
of your unique organizational culture. 
As we conclude this journey, let us reflect on the responsibility that comes 
with power. It is a responsibility to align power with values, to ensure that 
meaning is not lost in the pursuit of influence, and to cultivate an 
organizational identity that fosters pride and purpose. 
In our quest for power, let us remember that the true measure of an 
organization's strength is not solely in its ability to wield power but in its 
capacity to use that power for the betterment of its people, its stakeholders, 
and society at large. 
So, as we step out of these pages and back into the world of our own 
organizations, let us do so with a renewed sense of purpose. Let us strive to 
be the architects of positive power, the champions of ethical influence, and 
the guardians of a vibrant and inclusive organizational culture. 
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May the lessons learned in these chapters serve as a compass, guiding us 
toward workplaces that are not only powerful but also empowering, where 
every individual can flourish, and where the values, meanings, identities, and 
cultures we've explored here come together to create a better tomorrow. 
With this, we conclude our journey through the labyrinth of organizational 
power, armed with knowledge, awareness, and a commitment to making a 
positive impact. 
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Appendix I: A Theory of Stupidity 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1906–1945) suffered and ultimately was murdered by the Nazis at 
the end of World War II. As a prisoner, he studied his executioners and found that, in 
general, they were intelligent and well-educated. Nonetheless, they destroyed others and 
ultimately themselves. He then concluded that this was a stupid thing to do but that it 
was a matter of an unwise mindset rather than a question of lack of intelligence. From 
here followed his Theory of Stupidity, which can be depicted as follows: 


Bonhoeffer reasoned that 
when people benefit them- 
selves and others, they act 
wisely. The opposite, as said 
earlier, is pure stupidity. In 
between, you have those 
who benefit themselves at 
the expense of others. These 
people are antisocial and are 
many times referred to in 
Spanish as ‘Los Vivos’. There 
are also people who limit or 
even sacrifice themselves for 


others. These people may be seen as naïve or very caring for their loved ones. Since stupid 
people tend to be unpredictable, Bonhoeffer considered them the most dangerous 
individuals. 
The Theory of Stupidity can be summarized in the following five laws: 



In management, of course, one should always make wise decisions and act accordingly. 
Avoid stupidity. There are plenty of studies that prove that this will benefit any business 
organization most by helping it create healthy, harmonious, and productive work 
environments that are prone to meeting their objectives and goals and become positive 
contributors to society. 



Benefits to 
+ 


others 


Naïve/Caring 
WISE 


(Win/Win) 


STUPID 
Antisocial/Harmful 


(Unpredictable) 
(Predictable) 


Losses to 
others 
- 


- 
Losses to 
Benefits to 
+ 


oneself 
oneself 


Ineffectual 


People 
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Appendix II: Levels of Consciousness 
Throughout all my writings about power, I stressed the role of consciousness levels on 


human behavior. Ken Wilber, in his book ‘A Theory of Everything', even states that world 
problems are not just the result of a clash of civilizations but a clash of levels of consciousness. 
And indeed, a study led by me around the year 2000 on the health impacts of the use of illegal 
drugs in Aruba unveiled that almost all social problems, if not all, found their roots in aspects 
of consciousness, culture, world views, values, and egocentrism. 


We can add to this that world views contribute to the molding of people's mentalities, 


which, as Bonhoeffer experimented, can lead to stupid acts where everyone involved gets 
hurt. 


Ergo, low consciousness levels, and poor mentalities are the perfect recipe for actions 


with disastrous outcomes. 


David R. Hawkins, M.D., Ph.D., in his book ‘Power vs. Force: The Hidden Determinants of 


Human Behavior’, provides a map of consciousness from which we can derive what to expect 
of a person at different consciousness levels. Following is a reinterpretation of the mentioned 
map: 



Consciousness Levels, based on a Log scale. 




The levels below log 200 indicate extremely primitive conditions. After this, a critical 


change of consciousness takes place, being 400 the level of the awakening of the intellect. 
Log 500 is a point at which awareness makes another giant leap for good. After this point, we 
may expect excellence in all fields of human endeavor. 


Training exists to raise human consciousness levels. This, however, falls beyond the scope 


of this book. But the advice is to go for it. 
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List of abbreviations: 
AI Artificial Intelligence 
ESG Effective Strategy & Governance. 
GPT Generative Pre-Trained Transformer (as in ChatGPT 3.5) 
HTS Hogere Technische School (Institute for Advanced 
Technology) 
IT Information Technology 
SQS Strategy, Quality, and Service (as in SQS Consultancy & 
Research 
TQM Total Quality Management 
UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization 
Vs. Versus ( a prepositionmeaning “against” 
We’ve We have 
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